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to it. We are already accustomed to believe that the 
great danger to our citizenship is not from the Italian 
immigrant or the ignorant black in the South, but from 
the rich capitalist, who may be a member of a church, or 
a university graduate, who believes in all good things on 
Sunday, but draws his great check on Monday to pay 
campaign contributions for the support of the boss or the 
partisan government. Just in the same way, the danger 
to the men of peace and to our cause is not on the side 
of the opponents of an arbitration treaty, if we could find 
them. The danger is on the part of those who call them- 
selves friends of peace, and yet, whenever an issue arises, 
talk war. 

We are still paying the price, I suppose, of the great 
Civil War, which, like all wars, unsettled moral values 
and shook people's principles. There are many people 
who still do not know that, make the best of war, it still 
does not represent civilization. The Turks slaughter the 
Armenians and destroy missionary property, and straight- 
way good souls all over the country are crying out that 
we ought to send our ironclads over to Turkey. One, at 
least, of the influential religious journals actually made 
this editorial suggestion. Here in this Conference we 
have had a resolution offered which, if it meant anything, 
looked towards armed intervention in Cuba. The other 
day, the best of our Boston papers suggested that if 
England should acquire Cuba by peaceable purchase from 
Spain, it would be the duty of our government to protest 
against the entrance of English justice and liberty and 
civilization into that unhappy country. We are still 
suffering some of the mischief which many of us believe 
came from President Cleveland's Venezuela message, and 
the extraordinary extension of the Monroe Doctrine 
which is associated with Mr. Olney's name. All over 
the country there are multitudes of Americans who now 
seem to suppose that this country, by some act of the 
Almighty, has been given the supremacy of the conti- 
nent, and they are calling out that we should build a bigger 
navy and should have outposts all over the seas. They 
have never asked on what grounds of justice this Monroe 
Doctrine rests. 

More subtle and dangerous yet, there is an idea abroad 
that, after all, war is necessary once in awhile to rein- 
vigorate the manhood of a country. An esteemed 
Massachusetts judge, not long since, said this very thing 
to a dinner of Harvard graduates. An article in the last 
Atlantic Monthly teaches that pugnacity (not courage) is 
an essential attribute of man. 

We understand perfectly how plausible all these doc- 
trines may be made. There is something in our veins 
that answers to these things. The animal, passionate 
nature, full of its indignations, easily swayed, answers 
to this kind of appeal. There is a philosophy, too, that 
hatches such doctrines ; but it is the philosophy of mate- 
rialism. I wish you clearly to see, I wish public opinion 
could be made to feel, that you cannot effectively raise 
the volume of public opinion that carries the great wheels 
of an effective system of arbitration while you are stand- 
ing on the philosophy of materialism and while you are 
giving vent to the animal passions. 

Let us go over, then, to the other side. The supreme 
doctrine of the New Testament teaches that we should be 
perfect. Not, as the men of the old time were, good 
when they felt like it and wicked whenever the mood 
seized them ; not, as they represented God in the old time, 



" merciful to the merciful and fro ward to the froward ; " 
but perfect like the sun, which shines on the just and 
the unjust. This is the only Christian doctrine, the only 
doctrine that goes with an ideal philosophy. 

Carry this out and see what it means. It means that 
we shall do the best and counsel the best, not only for 
the unhappy Armenians, but also for the very unfortunate 
Turks who are under the Sultan's dominion ; that we 
should do the best and counsel the best, not merely in 
sympathy with the Greeks, but in sympathy also with 
all the great nations under the sovereignty of militarism ; 
that we should do the best and counsel the best, not sim- 
ply in sympathy with the Cubans, but also with the 
Spanish people. It means that we should fight evil not 
with evil, but with good, — the only method that harmo- 
nizes with an ideal philosophy or with a spiritual religion. 
It means that we should not build the foundations of 
peace with one hand and tear them down with the other, 
or with the other build up the munitions of war. It 
means that we should build the structure of peace with 
both hands and with all our might. And let us not doubt 
that for a long time to come there will be plenty of those 
who shall provide all the friction and difficulties necessary 
for trying our patience, our faith and our courage. 



ETERNAL PEACE. 

BY IMMANUEL KANT. 
(CONTINUED.) 

Of course, if there is no such thing as freedom or 
moral law founded upon it, but everything which happens 
or can happen is only the result of the mechanism of 
nature, then politics, as the art of using this mechanism 
for the government of men, is the whole of practical wis- 
dom, and the notion of right is only an empty thought. 
If, however, it is found absolutely necessary to combine 
this notion with politics, nay more, to make it the limit- 
ing and controlling condition of politics, then the possi- 
bility of uniting the two must be granted. I can thus 
easily conceive of a moral politician, that is, one who so 
construes the principles of political expediency that they 
can co-exist with morality. But I cannot conceive of a 
political moralist, that is, one who constructs for himself 
a system of morality in such a manner as to have it com- 
mend itself to his self-interest as a statesman. 

The moral politician will lay down the following as his 
fundamental principle : u If defects are found in the 
constitution of the state or in the relations of states, 
which could not be prevented, it becomes a duty, espe- 
cially for the leaders of the state, even at the cost of their 
self-interest, to endeavor to find out how it may be im- 
proved as soon as possible, and brought into harmony 
with natural right, which is presented to us in the idea 
of the reason as a model." Since, now, the breaking up 
of the bond of union within a state, or between states, 
before a better constitution is ready to be substituted 
for it, is entirely contrary to political expediency, and tc 
morality, too, in this case, it would be evidently absurd 
to demand that those defects should be immediately 
removed, by violence if necessary. It may indeed be 
reasonably demanded of those in authority that they at 
least keep thoroughly in mind the maxim of the necessity 
of such a change, that constant approaches may be made 
to the end in view, namely, the best constitution in 
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accordance with the laws of right. A state may even 
govern itself like a republic, although according to its 
existing constitution its supreme authority is despotic, 
until the people gradually become capable of being in- 
fluenced by the proper idea of the authority of the law, 
as if they actually possessed the physical power of the 
state. Thus they may become capable of self-legisla- 
tion, the only legislation which is ,in accordance with 
fundamental light. If through the violence of a revolu- 
tion brought on by a bad constitution a more lawful con- 
stitution were secured in a wrong way, it would no longer 
be considered permissible to bring the people back to the 
old constitution, although during the revolution every 
one who took part in it either by violence or intrigue 
may rightly have been subjected to the punishments due 
to a disturber of the peace. But so far as concerns the 
external relations of the state, it can not be required of a 
state to give up its constitution, though it may be 
despotic (and perhaps therefore all the stronger in refer- 
ence to external enemies) , so long as it is in danger of 
being immediately swallowed up by other states. Con- 
sequently when a proposal for a change is made, it 
must be held allowable to put off the execution of it to a 
more favorable opportunity. 

The despotic moralists, who fail in practice, are sure 
often to come into opposition to political prudence 
through hastily adopted or over-estimated measures. 
In the case of such an opposition to nature they must be 
gradually brought by experience into a better track. 
On the other hand those politicians who make a pre- 
tence of morals, through their allowing of unjust prin- 
ciples of government, under the pretext that human na- 
ture is incapable of the good as prescribed in idea by the 
reason, may, so far as they have the power, make im- 
provement impossible and perpetuate the violation of 
right. 

Instead of taking the course which men of professed 
political prudence boast of following, they follow what 
they call practical, e very-day methods. They flatter the 
present ruling power in order not to fail of their private 
advantage, while their real intent is thereby to sacrifice 
for their own ends the people and, as far as possible, the 
whole world. They act like lawyers (practising lawyers 
I mean, and not those who deal with legislation) when 
they turn their attention to politics. For since it is not 
the business of these to reason about the making of 
laws but to apply the existing statutes of the land, 
every legal constitution which exists, and any subsequent 
one enacted by the authorities to take its place, always 
seems to them to be the best. Everything seems to them 
to be in its proper mechanical order. This skilfulness 
in adapting themselves to any saddle (as the saying is) 
may lead them to entertain the conceit that they can 
judge of the principles of a political constitution in 
general, a priori and not empirically, according to the 
fundamental concepts of right; they may pride them- 
selves on knowing men, which of course is to be ex- 
pected since they have to do with many persons ; at the 
same time they may not know man and what can be 
made of him, because for this knowledge a higher stand- 
point of anthropological observation is necessary. Now 
if, possessed of these notions, they take up the subject of 
political and international right, they can not make the 
transition without carrying along with them the spirit of 
chicanery. Their customary procedure with a mechanism 



of compulsory laws despotically laid down they will attempt 
to follow in the new sphere where the concepts of reason 
permit only lawful compulsion according to the principles 
of freedom, through which alone a political constitution in 
harmony with right is possible. This practical politician, 
passing by the fundamental idea of right, believes that 
he can solve these problems empirically, by reference to 
experience only, declaring that the most permanent politi- 
cal constitutions have been set up in this way, though 
these have most often been far from harmonizing with 
right. The maxims which he uses to justify his position, 
although he does not openly avow them, are thoroughly 
sophistical and about as follows : 

1. Fac et excusa. Seize the favorable opportunity to 
take arbitrary possession either of a right of the state 
over its own people or over another neighboring people. 
The justification can be much more easily and gracefully 
made after the fact, and the act of violence made to seem 
like a good deed, especially in the former case where the 
power in control is also really the law-making authority 
which must be obeyed without asking questions. The 
justification would not be so easy if the convincing argu- 
ments had first to be thought out and the counter 
arguments heard and answered. The very boldness of 
the proceeding gives a certain appearance of inner convic- 
tion of the lawfulness of the act, and the god Good Luck 
is afterwards the best defender of the righteousness of 
the deed. 

2. Sifecisti, nega. When you have committed a wrong 
yourself, for example such as to drive your people to 
despair and consequently to insurrection, deny that it is 
your fault. Declare on the contrary that it is due to the 
refractoriness of the subjects, or, in case of the seizure 
of a neighboring people, that it is the fault of the nature 
of man, who, if he does not anticipate his neighbor in 
the employment of violence, is sure to be anticipated by 
him and enslaved. 

3. Divide et impera. That is, if there are certain 
privileged chiefs among your people, who have chosen 
you simply to be their leader (primus inter pares) , set 
them at outs one with another, and with the people. 
Then stand by the latter, under the promise of giving 
them greater freedom, and everything will depend upon 
your arbitrary will. In the case of foreign states the 
arousing of misunderstanding between them is a tolerably 
sure way of subjecting them to yourself one after an- 
other, under the pretence of aiding the weaker. 

To be sure, nobody is now ensnared by these political 
maxims, for they are all generally well understood. 
Nor is it felt that there is anything shameful about 
them, as if their unlawfulness were plain to everybody's 
eyes. The great powers never feel shame before the 
judgment of the common people, but only before one 
another ; as far as concerns these fundamental principles 
it is not publicity which can put them to shame but only 
failure to succeed. For in respect of the morality of 
the maxims they are all agreed. There always remains 
to them, therefore, political honor upon which they can 
safely count, that is, the honor of increasing their power, 
in whatever way this may be brought about. 

From all these wriggling efforts of an unmoral doc- 
trine of prudence to establish a state of peace among 
men instead of the natural state of war, so much at least 
is clear : Men can as little in their private relations as 
in their public escape from the notion of right, and they 
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can not trust themselves openly to base their politics 
simply upon the manipulations of prudence. They can 
not therefore renounce obedience to the concept of 
public right, especially of international right. On the 
contrary, they allow all proper honor to it in the abstract, 
even though they devise numberless evasions and subter- 
fuges in order to avoid it in practice, and to try to show 
that crafty and violent authority is the foundation and 
support of all right. In order to put an end to this 
sophistry, if not to the unrighteousness which it veneers, 
and so compel the false representatives of the mighty 
of the earth to confess that it is not right but force which 
they are upholding, the very tone of which they assume 
as if they themselves were in the seat of authority, it 
will be well to uncover the deception with which they 
mislead themselves and others, and to search out and 
make clear the ultimate principle from which the hope of 
perpetual peace springs. We shall thus find that all the 
difficulty in the way of its realization arises from the 
fact that the political moralist begins where the moral 



politician properly ends. He subordinates his principles 
to the end which he has in view, or puts the cart before 
the horse. His purpose of bringing politics into harmony 
with morals he thus thwarts. 

In order to make our practical philosophy consistent 
with itself, it is necessary first of all to decide the ques- 
tion whether in problems of the practical reason we 
must begin with the material principle, that is, the end 
which we have in view as the object of arbitrary desire, 
or with the formal principle, or that based simply upon 
freedom in its outward relations, — a principle which may 
be thus stated: "Act so that you can will that your 
maxim become a universal law, whatever the end in view 
mav be." 

This latter principle must undoubtedly come first, 
because as a principle of right it is unconditionally bind- 
ing ; whereas the former is obligatory only under the 
supposition of the empirical conditions of a proposed 
end to be realized. If this end (for example, perpetual 
peace) were also a duty, its obligatoriness would have 
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been derived from the formal principle furnishing the 
maxims of external conduct. Now the former principle, 
that of the political moralist, when it deals with the 
problems of national, international and cosmopolitical 
right, makes them all mere matters of policy (problema 
technicum) ; the latter, on the contrary, as the principle 
guiding the moral politician, to whom all such questions 
are moral problems (problema morale) , is in its practical 
bearings as different as possible from this. It seeks to 
bring about perpetual peace not simply as a physical 
good, but also as a condition arising out of the recogni- 
tion of duty. 

For the solution of the problem according to the 
methods of political expediency much knowledge of 
nature is required in order that her mechanism may be 
rightly employed for the attainment of the desired end. 
Yet this knowledge is very uncertain so far as the 
attainment of universal peace is concerned, whichever 
of the three departments of public right you have in 
mind. Whether the people can be kept in real obedience 
and at the same time in prosperity, for a considerable 
length of time, better through severity or through flatter- 
ing their vanity, through the domination of a single indi- 
vidual or through a joint administration of several lead- 
ers, through an official nobility or through a representa- 
tive government of the people, is all very uncertain. In 
respect to these methods, history furnishes examples of 
opposite kinds under all forms of government, except 
that of a genuine republic, a form of government which 
only a moral politician thinks of. Still more uncertain 
is a statutory international right professedly devised by 
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ministers. Such a right is in reality only a meaningless 
name, because it rests upon agreements in whose very 
making the privilege is reserved of violating them. On 
the contrary, the solution of the problem by the method 
of political morality is, so to speak, self-evident. It is 
clear to everybody. This method puts to shame all 
trickery, and leads straight to the accomplishment of the 
desired end, prudently remembering however not to be 
hasty and violent, but to go gradually and steadily on to 
the attainment of its purpose as circumstances will per- 
mit, (continued.) 
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